CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT
A SHAM FIGHT IN THE COMMONS
Conticuere omnes., intentique ora tenebant!
lthough the project to set up a c National' Government
had been planned long ahead, It had, of course, to be kept
secret. If it had been known, the whole scheme would be
wrecked. The essence of the plan was that the c National *
Government was an improvisation which had to be set up
hastily and quite unexpectedly to meet a sudden grave emer-
gency. The amazing thing is that a secret of such magnitude
and importance should have been so well kept. In the nature
of things it was impossible that the secrecy should be absolute.
In fact, one gentleman in an expansive moment of garrulous
hilarity, talked of it in the Lobby. In the House of Commons,
too, one ex-Liberal Minister chaffed another ex-Liberal
Minister about the post he would have in the new Government.
Otherwise few were initiated outside the chosen people, the
blessed spirits elect. Now, premature disclosure through
the untimely talkativeness of those e in the know * was not the
only danger that threatened the secrecy of the coalition
scheme. The other danger was most alarming and had in it
the element of absurd comedy. It came, in this instance, from
the House of Commons itself ancl arose, not from locquacity,
but from muteness. In that great assembly on 20 July 1931
there was enacted one of the funniest farces ever staged at
Westminister. The fact that over it all was the element of
danger, the danger of exposure, added piquancy to the affair.
What lay behind the comedy was the fact that, when it took
place, complete agreement on the setting up of the ' National*
Government had been reached between the leaders. Nothing
now remained but to wait for zero hour. But the interval was
awkward. Parliament was sitting. The Tory Party was
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